CHAPTER III

" FARMER GEORGE "

George III.: 1760-1820

THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE rejoicing throughout the country when
George III. was proclaimed king in succession to his grandfather George II.
It is true that his accession coincided with one of the most glamorous
phases of "Mr Pitt's German War; " but what gave such universal satisfac-
tion was the knowledge that the new king had been born and educated in
England; and it was widely reported that he had none of those pro-German
sympathies which more than anything else were the cause of his ancestors'
unpopularity with the people of Great Britain. There was no longer a Jacobite
problem. The Young Pretender had now entered into that tragic period of
his life which saw the transformation of a charming young man into a drunken
debauchee ; and the attractive qualities of the young King George, emphasised
by the fact that he was said to have Tory inclinations, made it possible for
Jacobites to change their allegiance without being harassed by the thoughts of
the inconsistency of their behaviour.

George III. was born at Norfolk House in St James's Square on 4th June
1738. He was the eldest son of Frederick Prince of Wales by his wife Augusta
of Saxe-Gotha. The birth was premature by some weeks; and so puny and
ill-natured was the baby that few in attendance at the accouchement believed
that he would survive for many days. Dr Seeker, then Bishop of Oxford and
rector of St James's parish, was hastily summoned; and the future king was
privately christened within a few hours of birth. It was a sturdy country-
woman, the wife of one of the Norfolk House gardeners, who saved the sickly
baby's life ; and it has been suggested that it was at her breasts that he acquired
by some mysterious means that intense love of the English countryside and
keen interest in the pursuits of countrymen which caused his detractors in later
life to bestow upon their king the nickname of " Farmer George."

Frederick Prince of Wales was a worthless though attractive young man;
and, as has already been seen, he was true to the Hanoverian tradition of being
on the worst possible terms with his father, George II. But he was genuinely
solicitous about the welfare of his children; and he personally tried to secure
the best possible education for them. When George was seven he was placed
in the care of Dr Ayscough who was later to become Dean of Bristol, The
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